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family, rich and powerful as Sir Philip Hatha- || again in the evening, to return no more to Hath-' as destroyer, at length blunted the poignancy of 


way’s, they readily gave it. When she went to) 


away Ifall. 


They walked side by side until they | 


their grief, though a melancholy had settled up. 


take her final leave of her kindred and friends, | came in sight of the tree where Florella had left) on their hearts which nothing could dissipate, 


| 

before their departure, she found that a gipsy,| 
whose name was Rodovan, a native of Spain, | 
‘i | 

and a few years her senior, had been received | 


amongst them. : 


the sleeping Ellen, and then, disengaging her 
jhand from her lover’s she bounded lightly for- 


;ward. A wild shriek burst from her lips when 


After the expiration of five years, a gentleman 
whose estate lay contiguous to Sir Philip's, while 
on a journey to Scotland, came suddenly one 


Never until then, Fiorella imag-'| she arrived at the spot, forthe child was not there. evening upon the band of gipsies to which Flor. 


! 
ined, had she beheld the perfeetion of manly | Rodovan drew near and learnt the cause of her | ella belonged. Having frequently seen her when 


beauty. 
sic features, and his dark, but clear complexion, 


His athletic symmetrical form, his clas- 


act off by lustrous cyes, black as night, and when 
he spoke orsmiled, by those beautiful teeth char. 
acteristic of his race, might indeed have satisfied 
a more critical and fastidious judge. Rodovan 


was no less sensible of the uncommon loveliness 


of Florella, and had they met a week sooner, she | 


never would have pledged herself to become the 
handmaiden of Lady Katharine Hathaway. Tle 


told his tale of love and they parted, though he | 


was determined that it should not be forever, 
and subsequently he found several opportunities, 
when the wanderings of the tr.be happened to 
lead in that direction, to meet with the beautiful 
brunette, with whose charms he was as deeply 
enthralled as was Romeo of Verona, with those 
of the peerless Julict. The evening previons, he 
had found means to apprize Floretla that he 
should be at the ruin, the following morning, 
where he begged that she would meet him. 
Could she refuse? A whole year had passed 
since they had met, and her glass, as well as the 
clear fountain on the hill-side, as she sat by its 
brink and braided ber long tresses with flowers, 
reflected back to her now, a face and form of 
more exuberant beanty than a twelvemonth be. 
fore, and she could not be blamed if she wished 
her lover to see that the rose of his heart instead 
of fading was brighter and fresher than ever. 
When arrived at the ruin, she wrapped the man- 


tle more closely around the little Ellen, who had | 


fallen asleep, and laying her down softly on the 
grass, in the shade of a tree, proceeded to the 
spot where her lover was to await her coming, 
and which was sercened from the view of the 
inhabitants of the Hall by a part of the ruinous 
building. Bound by the magic spell woven by 
Beauty and Love, which seemed even to commu. 
nicate its influence to the balmy atmospher 


they breathed, and to give an aspeet of tender. 


ness, not only to the calm blue sky, but to the | 


yrey moss-crown walls ofthe ruin, that gave 
back, in softened tones, the echoes of their low, 
impassioned words—it is no wonder that a thou- 
sand things were left unsaid, when the harsh 
tongue of the chapel clock told that an hour had 
already passed. Florella started from the fallen 
pillar on which they were seated. 

“. must go,” said she, “ Lady Katharine 
charged me to be gone only an hour.” 

““ Why,” said he, ** should you longer remain 
a slave tothe will of Lady Katharine ? 
me to conduct you back to our people. | Your 
mother mourns your absence and repents having 
let her bright forest-bird be imprisoned ina gilded 
cage.” 

This, and the cloquent appeals of his own love, 
enforced by his pleading looks, went to her heart, 
and her denial was uttered in a faltering and 
hesitating voice. He saw and urged hie advan- 


tage till he vbtained her promise to incet him 


Suffer | 


| tlarm. 
| the faint hope that she might have awoke and 


.crept a short distance, and then yielding to the 


!cmotions of mingled terror and sorrow, Florella 


wrang her hands and wept bitterly. 


placed her hand in his. 

“ Tam ready to go with you now,” said she, 
* for Lean never bear to again look upon the face 
of Sir Philip or of Lady Katharine.” 


Ile waited not to reply, but half sustaining her 
trembling form, he hastened with her tothe banks 
ofa river, and placing her ina light boat that was 
moored in the shade of some overhanging birches, 
;and seating himself with his paddle, they were | 
soon flying swiftly as a bird over the yielding wa- 

ters.- Halfa mile distant, in the glade of a deep. 
Fear. 
ful of pursuit, they made immediate preparation 
, tu depart, and the next morning the sun rose up-| 


wood, was the encampment of the gipsics. 


jon them in a safe, and to persons unacquaint: dy 
with the country, an inaccessible wild. When. 
they had kindled their camp fire and firmly fixe d 
the cross-sticks in the ground, by means of which 
they were going to suspend the kettle over th: 

blaze in which their breakfast was to be cooked, 


| Where is Liz Looney ?” inquired one of them, 
_ who had not forgotten to cause the hen-roosts to 
do them tribute during their hasty night march, 
‘** sheisthe best handat dressing fowls for the pot.” 
They all looked round, but Liz was no where 
to be found, and then, several called to mind that 
they had seen her leave the camp directly after 
'Rodovan went to visit Florella, and no one could 
‘remember having seen her afterwards. The 
truth at once flashed upon the mind of Rodoyan. 
| He knew that he was beloved by her, and as the 
“river in one place was fordable, she had doubtless 
‘followed him to wateh his interview ith Florella, 
and to revenge herself upon her rival, had taken 
the child. Florella’s sorrow was but little ameli- 
| orated by this conjecture, as she feared that in 
attempting to return, she and the child had both 
j been drowned; she however, for a long time, 


cherished a faint hope that she wonld rejointhem. 


Lady Katharine, at the expiration of the hour, 
went to the window and looked out towards the 
ruin, yet she did not feel particularly unc asy un. 
til another hour had passed, and then she sent a 
servant to hasten Florella’s return, who soon 
brought back word that neither she nor the child 
could be found. When it was ascertained thata 
band of gipsies had recs ntly encamped on thr 
opposite side of the river, Sir Phil p and Lady 

Katharine immediately suspected that Fiorella 
had been enticed to join them, and had carried 
‘the child with her. A vigilant search was insti. | 
tuted without delay, which proved utterly unsue 

cessful, Long was it ere the voice of mourning 
for the loss of an only child, was hushed, in thei 


lat, 


late joyful abou but time, the sugther a 


They searched a little near the spot, in | 


Suddenly | 
| : | 
) drying her tears, she turned to her lover and 


they for the first time missed one of their number. || 


an inmate of the family of his neighbor, he in- 
stantly recognized her, and demanded informa. 
tion respecting the lost child. She gavea simple 
and faithful narration of all the circumstances 
she herself knew, and informed him who they 


suspected had stolen it. As they had never, 


from that time, been able to obtain the least in- 


formation concerning her, they imagined, as they 


had feared from the first, that in attempting to 
\ recross the river, she and the child had both been 


drowned. ‘This account, which the gentleman, 


on his return communicated to the bereaved pa- 


rents, while it extinguished the last latent sparks 
of hope and revived their anguish, had ultimately 


a favorable effect, as it terminated their anxiety 
and suspense. As there was no heir to inherit 
his rich and extensive domains, Sir Philip began 
to think it best to adopt one, and in his own 
mind, fixed upon the son of an old college friend, 
a smart, active lad, who had for some time been 
an orphan. He mentioned the subject to Lady 
Katharine, whose wishes being in unison with 
his own, Arthur Levering, having received the 
additional name of Hathaway, was from that 
time considered their son, and heir to Sir Philip's 
title and estate. 
* * - * + o * 

Six years more had glided away, when a cele. 
brated musician, by the name of Belmont, in 
company with his sister, was returning from 
Wales, where they had been to visit a brother. 
Mr. Belmont, with the assistance of yoealists be- 
longing to his own country, and those procured 
from Etaly, had, for a series of years, been in the 
habit of giving concerts during the fashionable 
season in London, and at other tines in any place 
where sufficient patronage could be obtained. It 
Was near sunset, and the surrounding country 
was wildand desolate. It soon became apparent 
that they had lost their way. As there appeared 
nu vestige of inhabitants of whom inquiry could 
be made, after consulting with the driver, it was 
decided that they should turn back and endeavor 
to ascertain where they first deviated from the 
direct road. Fora quarter of a mile they pro- 
eer ded briskly, 


the horses, being perplexed by the meeting of 


then the driver suddenly stopt 
several roads. As they allappeared to be equally 
worn by travel, it was impossible to determine 
Which ought to be taken, and as the driver ob- 
erved that it would be luckicr to turn to the 
right than the left, he was suffered to follow his 
own humor. The road being grassy, the carriage 
rolled along with but little noise, and they had 
gone only a short distanee, when the sound of 
music, faint at first, but everv moment growing 
more full, came 


fluating by on the air. Soona 


sweet femaic voice, somewhat infantile in its 
ones, singing an exquisitely wild and beautiful 


air, and accompanicd by a violin was distinctly 


heard As Mr. Belmont called to the driver te 


ehock the horses that he might determine with 
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certainty whence the musie proceeded, he ob- |Belmont hastened forward, and taking the 


; , Re ceed 
served a light wreath of smoke curling above a | woman aside, explained to her his wishes. 


clump of beeches. 

‘Did you ever hearany thing so wildly sweet ?” 
“That 
voice, with proper cultivation would be superior 


said the enraptured Belmont to his sister. 


will come of it.” 


‘* No, no,” she replied, * it will not do—evil 


* "To you, or to the child ?” 


“"fo me. Should the child go, I would no 


to the Prima Donna’s I have engaged for my | more hope to lay my head down in peace, even 


London concerts. 
” | 
* | 


Saying thus, unmindful of the playfal remon- 


who the syren is, inhabiting these solitudes, 
strance of his sister, who warned him against | 
being lured into danger, he sprang from the car- 
riage, and was soon winding his way along a 
faintly traced footpath, several of which were | 
discernible leading in the direction of the beeches. | 
He was not long in attaining the summit of an 
eminence of easy acclivity, which, on the opposite 

side sunk abruptly down into a deep dell of the 


Half a 


in the ground, 


wildest and inost romantic appearance. 
dozen huts, sunk several feet 
with sod-covered roofs, forming an irregular 
group on the opposite side of the dell, indicated 
A number of 


and female, 


the presence of a gipsey hamlet. 


the inhabitants, both male were 
moving about in different directions, or reclining 


Most of 


the latter, by being attired in garments of a bright 


negligently in the shade of the trees. 
ecarlet, with kerehiefs of the same color wreathed 
not ungracefally round their heads, from beneath 
which strayed their coal black hair, imparted to 
the secne a novel and peculiar character. But 
there was another object which, to Belmont, was 
more attractive. Beside a fountain, that sparkled 
in the slanting sunbeams, as if some invisible 
fairy were pouring into it thousands of her hoarded 


gems, Was a child, apparently ten or eleven years 
old, seated on arock half imbedded in the ground. 
Her head was slightly elevated, and her com. 


’ 


plexion of a clear, pearly hue, contrasted finely 


with the rich, nut-brown curls, that fell so low as 
to mingle with the clustering columbines that 
grew at the edge of the rock. er hazel eyes, 
darkly fringed with long silken lashes, had a 
deeper and intenser expression than is common 
in one so youthful, and the slight rose tinge on 
her cheek was evidently of that flitting kind, 
which waits only on exercise orexeitement. Ter 
dress of light blue—that and red being the two 
favorite colors of the gipsies —consisted ofa velvet 
boddice ornamented with a tarnished cord of 
silver tinsel, a full skirt of similar hue but different 
material, and sandals, shielding not cramping the 
small syminetrical feet peeping from beneath it. 
The 
height, which commanded a view of the dell, but 
he felt sure that the 


music had ceased before he attained the 


beautiful child was the 
songstress. Tle was right, for in a few moments 
wild and sweet as the 


rot 


she commenced a strain 


one which attracted him to the spot, but fa: 


more melancholy, a middl 


panying her with his violin. 


ar d fipsy accom 
Hk r 
<0 young, was of wonderful power and compass, 
and as Mr. 


cetermined to possess himself of one, who in ¢ 


vorce tor one 


Belmont stood listening, he felt 
prot ssional line, he doubted not would prove a 


\s he 1 


in What manner it was best to address her, a 


rich treasure. t 


was cudeavoring to dee 
woman came from one of the huts and directing 
towards him the attention of the elild, com. 


manded her to return with her to her dwelling 


| 
Iam determined to ascertain in this wild and solitary place.” 


the transaction 


*“ She cannot be your child, or of your race.” 
* You have said the truth.” 

* But the ties of affection bind her to you ?” 
‘* No, those of necessity—I do not love her.” 
“She is subject to your control ?” 


“Yes.” 


“Then let me have her, and these five gold. 


picces shall be yours,” said he, taking the number 
he mentioned from his purse and offering them 
to her, 

The woman’s countenance brightened as she 


said— Will you promise not to inform against 


me if I let you take her? Shall I lie down at 


night without the fear of being dragged from my | 


hut by those people you call officers of justice ! 


What would the five gold pieces be worth to me | 


pee 


in prison ? 
““T can have no hesitation in promising what 
must be for my own benefit.” 
‘* She may go then if she will, and I think she 


will need but little persuasion. Remember to 


abide by your promise, for you are dealing with 
one that knows how to plant the thorn in the 


heart!” 


As the woman had imagined, the child readily | 


consented to accompany him, and running into 
the hut and putting on a little searlet cloak with 


a hood which she drew over her head, she told | 


him she was ready to go. ‘The people regarded 


with looks of curiosity, but 


attempted not to interfere. The man with the 
violin alone came forward. 

* You will not,” said he, * forget Peter and his 
fiddle, Lizette ?” 

** Never,” replied the child, and the tears came 
into her cyes, as she gave her check to him 
to kiss. 

* You will leave me with joy instead of sor- 


row,” said the woman, “ for I have often chided 
you without cause, only to relieve my heart of 
its bitterness. Yet remember that I heeded not 


the smile of the treacherous waters when they 


tempted me to bury you in their boson, but still 
bore you on in my arms, though hungry and 
weary, and with a heart ten times heavier than 


the burthen J] carried in my arms.” 


Iler melancholy, half regretful manner, at, Mr. Belmont and his sister, in every respeet, had 
lonece banished from the child's mind all memory 


of her former harshness and magnified her capri- 


cious kindness. 
“7 will not go,” said she, “ if you wish me tk 


remain.’ 


paway, ‘* we shall both be the happier.” 


When at the top of the steep and rugges 
ascent, the child looked back. 
t| 
nto the tn 


the deep dell. As she turned to resume he 


walk, the last lingering sunbeam 


upon her favorite fountain, departed. 


“TT have brought the svren with me,” sa 


| informed them that they were pursuing an indi- 


“Vos, yes, go,” she replied, turning quickly 


The few joys and 
he many sorrows of her short life came crowding | ette,” said 


f space, that she stood gazing into 


that pla yed 


Belmont, addressing his sister, as he placed the 
child in the carriage. 





































































Familiar with the surrounding country, she 


rect road, and pointed out the way which would 
lead to the right one. It was Mr. Belmont’s 
next care to ascertain how far distant they were 
from an inn, or other dwelling, where they could 
| pass the night. 

| “We are only a few miles from Mat's,” said 
the child. 

| “ And who is Mat ?” inquired Mr. Belmont. 

** One of our people.” 


“ But shall we find good accommodations 


said Miss Belmont, with some solicitude, as she 
pictured to herself what they might expect ata 


gipsy ton. 3 

. Oh, yes,” replied the child, with simplicity, Ps 
“very good—the house is a great deal larger hs 
and better than those you saw just now, sir,” Vie 
turning to Mr. Belmont. (i 
Ile smiled, and inquired if there were no other f 


house of entertainment which they would be tye 
able to reach that night. She informed him that 
there was none within a dozen miles, and they 
concluded, if the inn kept by Mat appeared to Mi 
be tolerably decent, to remain there during the in 
night. Miss Belmont, as they rode slowly along, 
from time to time, addressed a few kind words 


to the child, whose great beauty and an expres. 
sion of melancholy, seldom shading the sunshine 
of a face so youthful, could not fail to enlist the 
kindness and tympathy of any heart open to 
emotion, 


It was quite dark when they arrived within 
sight of the inn, which was an oblong building 
of considerable size, with a steep, thatched roof. 
The front apartments alone exhibited the luxury 
of glass windows, through one of which gleamed 
a light, showing “ how far a little candle throws 
its beams” ‘The sound of the carriage wheels 
drew Mat to the door, and several of his assistants 
to the outside of it, who awaited the approach of 
the vehicle with their pipes in their mouthe, by 
means of which the air was so thoroughly per. 
fumed, that a strong secnt of tobacco-smoke, 
much to the annoyance of Miss Behnont, greeted 
their olfactory nerves, as the driver drew up the 
horses in frontof the building. Extreme fatigue, 
> however, caused Miss Belmont to feel compara- 
tively res gued to the prospeet of undergoing the 
fumigation, which would be unavoidable, should 


Mat, 
although the equipage and the appearance of 


she enter the inn, rather than to proceed. 


never been equaled by any travelers who had f 
before visited lis humble abode, evinced not the 
| slightest embarrassment, but with his hat, which a 
» had evidently seen nuch service, set jauntily on 


one side of his lead, allowing the black elf-locks a 


depending from the other at freedom to dally 


with the passing breeze, ushered them into an 





1 apartment tolerably clean and decent. Observing 
that thre 


child was following them—*t No, Liz- 


he, * you 


had better go into the ily 
kitehen, for, although the gentlefolks were kind : 


r enough to give you a lift in the carriage, they 





may not care to lave your company in the 
parlor.” we 
d * J belong to them now,” she replied. 
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ee ees es es ee 
“a Ye fi 


eare, and we will keep her in the room with us.” 


* said Mr. Belmont, “she is under om H 





‘She is not one of our people, it is true,” 
raid Mat, speaking to himeclf, rather than te 
them, ‘*bnt if she eo away, she will, like me, 


often think of the deep dell that is green in th 
hill 
brown, where one may sit for hours on the warm 
rock, the blast 


Whistling 


Fpring, while the and the plain are stil 


fearin 
the 


sunny vithout or that is 
hills, the 


as it curls and spreads above 


amongst and watch 


smoke of his pipe 


him, till it looks like the soft cloud of the sum 


mer sky.” 

It was not long before snpper was on the table, 
which certainly sent forth a goodly savor, thongh 
it is donbtful whether it possessed those valor- 


inspiring qualities of the famous with 


which Mee Merrilies regaled the 


repast 
Dominic. 

The next morning, as the travelers were about 
to depart, Mat took the child aside— 

* You are going to leave us, Lizette,” said h 
“and may be, von will find the station you were 
born to—but shon!d you tire of being pent up in 
a grand house, and long for the freedom of your 


’ 


former life, come back, and Mat will be ready t 


divide his bread with but iittle.”’ 


Mat,’ 
to think of your 


yon, if it be 
“ Whether Lever wish to return or not, 
she replied, we 

kind words.” 
| ! 


As she turned to go, he thrust a small parece! 


Lahall always love 


into her hand, saving— It is of no use to me 

and may never be to you, but there can be no 
harm in your taking it forit belongs to you. You 
had itton the first time Lsaw you. LT obtained 
possession of if, no matter how, intending to giy 

it to you should you ever leave us. Vear it 
shon'd it ever be yout lot to meet w i lords and 
ladies, but, at present, conceal it from 1 "Waid 
and he looked towa: Mir. Belmont and h 

sister. 

They now called to her, and she hastened to 
join them. Affer two or three honrs ride, the 
urrived ata large village, and Miss Belmont, a 
they were passing through the principal street 
observing a rand mantuaemaker's shop, 





determined to avail herself of the opportunity of 


procuring a dilfvrent dress for Lizectte, 


! 





might not be an objeet of enriosity and wonder 
Before leaving the earringe her little red cloak 
and hood were removed, and thei places supplied 
by ashawl and bonnet. They soon afierward 
alighted at the house of entertainment, where 
they concluded to remain and din A suitab! 

dress, accord ny to Mics Bi ‘Tmoent’s direction 

was completed for Lizette in a few hours, and 
she apy ‘doat the dinner-table attired more 
becomingly, if less pieture equely than before. 

Whien the 4 had onee more resumed their seat 
in the carriage, Miss Belmont said to her—** You 
have not yet told us whether you have any name 
besidce Lizette.” 

“ "They sometim gave mM inother—th 
woman who had the eare of me--—-but made 
me prom not to mention it.” 

“We do not require you to break your | 
mise,” replied Miss Belmont, and turning to her 
brother, she said—‘* we must give her another 
name, it will appear odd for her to have only one.” 

- Yes, and it will be best to dre p the lL. ett 


How will Ophelia Anvillk 


ronnd ia 


Ito he 


* Extremely well, T think. Should you like 


called by that name ?” 
the 
because Ophelia sounds somethin 


Nmictia.”? 


* And why do you like it on that account 


* Yos, madam, [should like name very 


like 


maureen, nia 
c 


sa 
* Boeause Amelia is the name of a very bean- 


tifa My people 


’ 


' 
{ 


lady who taught me to sing. 
seidom sing, though they play on instruments.’ 


“When and where did imect with this 


yee 


you 
lady 

‘To England last summer. <All of us were 
there, and encamped in a wood near a castle. 1 
one day wandered away in the fields by myself 
After that 


often, and she learned me a 


and met her. we saw cach other 


great many songs. 


+7 
She tanght me to read too, and gave me several 


! ” 
books. 


“Why did you not ask your yy ople to let you 


dey 


remain with her ? 


* [ did, but the woman T belonged to, seemed 
rer ea ¥ 
to be frightened when I told her her name, and 


they left the place that very night.” 
{Coneluded in our next 
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wants of themselves, and the industrious, frugal, 
and persevering community about them. 

‘The town is, as its name indicates, diversified 
with Aills and dales, suited to the taste of almost 
any individual. Hlere, a beautiful plain stretches 
out in the distance before you, presenting an un- 
varicd surface, crowned. with the richest and 
most beantiful products of Nature, and there, a 
‘ts the wan- 


ol 
5 


beautifully diversified landscape 
dering eye. Wiile Summer lasts, no pleasanter 
region ean be found, than the fair vailey of Hills. 
dale. Every path, clothed in a beautiful carpet 


of green, and the scene enlivened by the mellow 


‘notes of the forest bird, presents a source of pure 


enjoyment, for him who is fond of seeking retire- 
ment from the busy scenes of active life, to expe- 
rience the pleasures of solitude. A’ gentle and 
continued rise of ground, bounds the valley on 
the norih, a plain extends as far as the eye ean 
perecive on the south, and upon cither the east or 
the west, towering and majestic mountains rear 
their giant heads, overlooking the valley beneath. 
A delightful stream) winds its way through the 
whole extent of the valley ; and here and there 
a pearly little rivulet, leaping majestically from 
niountaim, 
In 
the 


rock to rock, down the side of cither 


steals its way to the bed of the river bencath. 
descending from 
be ale d 


water delight to dwell, and { 


these healthy streams, 


mountain's side, the silvery denizens ot 


the ry that person, 
and rod, ean climb the rocky 


who with his angl 


steep, and penetrate wild and uncultivated 


regions of the mountain, abundant supplies of 
thre finest fish are sure to crown his efforts. By 
uch they are often visited. It is here that thi 


trout delights to dwell; where the waters are 


continually fanned by the pure breezes of Elea 


ven, and in that gulf, whose overhanging rocks 
hide them from the heated rays ol the summer's 
un. ‘The higher of the two mountains is Mount 
Washington, onthe cast. A road extends along 
thr de of this mountain, and winding its way 
W th thi ii ab! curves, ] ads to the mountain's 
tinal After arriving at its greatest height, 
a splendid scene is spread out to the view. Over 
looking the western mountain, nought but the 
iaperfeetions of extended vision, seems to pre 


, : 
vent one from gazing upon the glassy bosom of 


the deliehtful Tiudsen, and numbering the 
whitencd canvass, that @lide * like a thing of 
life’? o'er its mirrored surface. Beyond the Hud 

n, the Catskill mountains rise in the dim dis- 
fanec, to intercept the reaching vision. On 


either side, above, around and below, the eve ean 

feast upon diversified nature’s soul-enchanting 

eenery “Oh! child of ionorance—disbeliever 

{ (ied! can you st ind upon this m wlity 

monument of God's eternal power, overshadowed 

tii canopy ot bloaven—ean you behold the 
Mlight and glory rolling o'er your head 

i Won the tokens of his co dness 

ed about you as faras the eye can per 

\ ca contemplate the universe, which 

my fowotst uy dbyt veil but the 

\ \ ol hie D ‘ ind yet 

i 1 thy | io Cee 1 blush to 

Bat t i diate vie y of the 

i ! mn oor ¢ one t} if 
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breeze is ever playing about the summit; and! 


here inhaling a pure etherial atmosphere, and 
viewing the landscape in all its loveliness below, 
the mind is led from the contemplation of this, 
to look “ through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Would you behold the forest in all its primeval 
grandeur, untouched by the hand of art, and as 
it was penciled by the great Architcet of creation 

ft ishere. Would you visit that spot, where the 
march of civilization has made no impression— 
where the sound of the axe has never saluted the 
ear—where the ancient oaks still bid defiance to 
the power of man, and proudly stand alone, em- 
blematieal of the forests former grandeur? this 
is the lovely spot. You ean stand upon the rocky 
heights—you ean penetrate the woody wilderness, 
or you can enter the deepest recess of the dark. 
ened valley. You ean listen to the low deep 
tones of the moaning tempest—you ean hearken 
to the fearful warning of the poisonous serpent, 
eoiled in the erevicees of the towering rock, or 
you can be enchanted by the soul-stirring music 
ofthe forest bird. A perfeet sample of ereatien, 
in its wild, uneultivated and rugged state, is 
here presented to the eye. ‘The oak that has 


weathered the storm of many a winter, and the 
tender flower that blooms for a season, are here 
irregularly, but beautifully placed before the view 
of man. ‘The oak forms a perteet shelter from 
the rays of the sun, and thousands of beautiful 
flower: , Warne d into existence as if by enchant. 
ment, form a fragrant conch for the liuobs of th 
weary traveler. 

‘Puro ne trom the diversified seen rv ol thie 


low, an ent ly dith ret as) et pres nts itsell. 


rhotinitlaia W il, fo thie bail valley ol i] lIsdale be 


‘The pietare that nature penciled of its own wild 


scenery, is here mutilated by the hand. of eivili- 


zation. ‘The proud old oaks have fallen before 
industry’s arm; and nature’s own spontancous, 
beer the subject of early de- 


\\ here onee 


the giant oaks reared their branching heads, the 


oral garb has alike 
struction. But it rests not here. 


now waves over the field: and 


,? } 
rar al marves 
v4 ade bh 


where onee porhaps herds of butfalo roan dun. 
] j t ‘ in uA ; 
peliested, tit domesticated flock now quietly 
eraze o'er ficldsof blooming clover. Phe valley, 
Lol . 


divided into commodious tracts or farms of land, 
teems with prosperity and happiness. The labors 
of the husbandman are crowned with rich success, 
and the fraits of superior industry are tac rew ard 
of the tiller’s toil. Suchis a bricf and imperteet 
sketeh of the village of Hillsdale, the fair valley 


that surreunds it, and the wild and = romatie 








seonery of its contiguous mountains. Mio. 

Hil lale, Dee. Intl. 

euaemenenemneeaa —— —— 
WSOC wh wert Wo 
A CHAPTER ON BUSTLES. 

Bi its! what are bustles ’ \y, read: r, iair 
reader, you may Ww Hoask that question, But 
some of you at least know the meauing of the 
word, and the use of the article it designates, 
sufficiently well, though, thank heaven! thet 
ire many tuousands of my couniryin iwho ar 
as yet) f lhoth. ane 0 ] , } 
kno vied would be quit isvless Would that 
{were in equally innocent yoran > Not, rea 


cle in question, but my knowledge of its myste- 
jrious uses, and the materials of which it is 
composed, has been the ruin of me. I will have 
inscribed on my tomb, * Hfere lies a man who 
was killed by a bustle !” 

But before I detail the circumstances of my 
unhappy fate, it will perhaps be proper to give a 
description of the article itself which has been the 
cause of my undoing. Well, then, a bustle is 





an article used by ladies to take from their 
form the character of the Venus of the Grecks, and 
iinpart to it that of the Venus of the Hottentots ! 
That ladies should have a taste so singular, may 
appear incredible ; but there is no accounting for 


tastes, and I know to my cost that the fact is in. 


disputable. I made the discovery a few years 
since,and up to that time I had always borne the 
character of a sedate and promising young man 
—one likely to get on in the world by my exer- 
tions, and therefore sure to be helped by my 
friends. Iwas even, I flatter myself, a favorite 
with the fair sex too; and justly so, for I was 
their most ardent admirer; and there was one 
most lovely ereature among them, whom I had 
fondly hoped to have made my own. But alas! 
how vain and visionary are our hopes of human 
happiness ; such hopes with me have fled forever! 

Inan unlucky hour T was at a ball given by 
the governor general, seated at a little distance 
from my fair one, iy eyes watching her every 
air and look, my cars catching every sound of 
her sweet voiee—when [ heard her complain to 
a friend, in tones of the softest whispering music, 
that she was oppressed with the heat of the place. 
* My dear,” her friend replied, “ it must be the 
effeet of yourbu tlhe! What do you stufPit with ?” 
* Tlair!—horse hair,” was the reply.“ Hair !— 
merey onus!” says her friend, “ it is no wonder 
you are oppressed—that’s a Jef material traly. 
Why, you should do as T do—you do not see mi 


fainting; and the reason is, that IstuiY my bustle 


with hay—new hay !” 

IT heard no more, for the ladies apprehending 
from my cyes that T was a listener, changed the 
fopic of conversation, though indeed it was not 
necessary, for at the time |} had not the slightest 
notion of what they meant. ‘Time, however, 
passed on most favorably to my wishes—another 


} viizabeth 


month, and T should have called my I 
my own. She was on a visit to my sister, and I 
had every opportunity to make myselfagreeable. 
We sang together, we also talked together, and 
we danecd together. All this would have been 
very well, but unfortunately, we also walked to- 
gether. It was on the last time we ever did so, 
that the circumstance oceurred which [have now 
to relate, and which wave the first death blow to 
iv hopes of happiness. We were crossing Dal. 
housie Square, her deararm linked in mine, when 


we chanecdto mect a female friend ; and wishing 
tohave alittle chat with her without incommod. 


passcnpercers, We motto thy edge ot the frol. 


i s 5 


ing this 


toir, near Which at the time there was standing an 


old white horse totally blind, harnessed to acale- 
che. Ue was a quict looking animal, and non 
could suppose from his pliys rnomy that he had 
any savage propensity in his nature. But imagin 
my astonishment and horror, when T suddenly 
heard my charmer give a eam that pierced me 


atrocious old blind brute, having slowly and slyly 
swayed his head round, caught the—how shall I 
describe it?—eaught my Elizabeth—really Tean’t 
say how—but he caught her; and before I could 
extricate her from his jaws, he made a reef in her 
garments such as a lady never before suffered.— 
Silk gown, petticoat, bustle—every thing, in fact, 


gave way, and left an opening—a chasm—an ex- 





posure, that may, perhaps, be imagined, but can- 
not be described. As rapidly as I could of course, 
[ got my fair one into a ecaleche, and hurried 
home, the truth of the ball room tete-a-tete grad- 
ually opening in my mind as to the true cause of 
the disaster—it was that the blind horse, hungry 
brute, had been attracted by the smell of my 
Llizabeth’s bustle, made of hay—new hay! 
Elizabeth was never the same tome afterwards 
—she took the most invincible dislike to walk 
with me, or rather to be seen in the streets with 
me. But matters were not yet come to the worst, 
and Thad indulged in hopes that she would yet be 
mine. I had, however, takena deep aversion to 
bustles, and even determined to wage war upon 
them to the best of my ability. In this spirit, a 
few days after, I determined to wreak my ven 
geance on my sister’s bustle, for T found by this 
time that she too, was emulous of being a Hot- 
tentot beauty. Aecordingly, having to accom. 
pany her and my intended wife to a ball, I stole 
into my sister’s room in the course of the evening 
before she went into it to dress, and pouncing 
upon her hated bustle, whieh lay on her toilet ta- 
ble, T inflicted a eut on it with my penknife, and 
retired. But what a mistake did IT make! Alas 
it was not my sister's bustle, but my Elizabeth's ! 
Ifowever we went tothe ball, and for a time all 
went smoothly on. I took iny Elizabeth as a 
partner in the danee; but imagine my horror 
when T pereeived her gradually becoming thin. 
ner and thinner—loosing her en Lon point—as she 


daneed ; and worse than that, every movement 


which she deseribed in the fizsure—the ladies 
chain, the chasse—was actually markced—recor 
ded—on the chalked floor with bran’ Oh dear! 
reader, pity me; was ever man so unfortunate ? 
This sealed my doom—she would never speak to 
me or even look at me afterwards. 

Sut this was not all. My character with the 
sex—ay, With both sexes—was alse destroyed. 
I, who had been heretofore, as IT said, considered 


an ¢ xatipl of prudenes ana diser 


ion foray oung 


man, Was now set down ws a thoughtless devil 


may-care wag, nevertodo well; the men treated 
me coldly, and the women turned their backs up- 
onme; andso thusin reality they made me what 
} 


wosed Twas. It was indeed no won 


they had supy 
der, for LT could neverafter sce a lady with a bus- 
tle, bot I feltan irresistable inclination tolaughter, 
and this toocvenon occasions when [Tshould have 
kept a grave countenance. If T met a couple of 


country orother friendsin the street, and inquired 


after their family—the cause, perhaps, of the 
mourning in which they were attired, while they 
were telling me of the dcath of some father, sister, 
or other relative, I, to their astonishment, would 
take fo lang! , and if there was a horse near 
us, givethe lady a push away toanother situation 
And if then T were asked the me aning of this ill 


timed mirth, and singular movement, what could 


I made the matter 
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warse by replying, “* Dear madam it is only to} 
save your bustle from the horse !” 

Stung at length by my misfortunes and the 
hopelessness of my situation, I became utterly | 
reckless, and only thought of carrying out my | 
revenge on the bustles in every way in my pow- 
er; and this I must say with some pride I did for | 
a while with good effect. I got a numbee of the 
hated articles manufactured for myself—but not, 
reader,to wear, as you shallhear. Oh! no; but 
whenever I received an invitation to a party— 
which had latterly been seldom sent me—I took | 


one of these articles in my pocket, and watching 


a favorable opportunity when all were engaged 
in the mazy figure of the dance, let it secretly, 
fall amongst them. The result may be imagined — 


ay, reader, imagine it, for I cannot deseribe it with 
effect. First, the half-suppressed but simultane- 
ous scream of all the ladics, as it was held up for 
a claimant; next, the equally simultaneous move- 
ment of the ladies hands, all quickly disengaged 
from those of their partners, and not raised up in 
wonder, but carried down to their—bustle! Never 
was movement in the dance executed in such 
precision ; I cannot say it was graceful, yet I 
should be immortalized as the inventer of an at- 
titude so expressive of sentiment, and of feeling. 
Alas, this is the only consolation now afforded me 
in my afflictions, I invented a new attitude, a 
new movement in the quadrille: let others see 
that it be not forgotten. 

I am now a banished man from all refined soci- 
ety, no lady will appear, where that odious Mr. 
Bustle, as they call me, might possibly be, and so 
no one will admit me inside their doors. I have 
nothing left me, therefore, but tolive out my sol. 
itary life, and vent my exccration of bustles in 
the only place now left me—the columns of the 
Little Pedlington Gazette. 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE OF EARLY TIMES. 

Asout the year 1776, a circumstance occurred 
In the 
wars of New England with the aborigines, the 
Mohegan tribe of Indians early became friends to 
the English. 


which deserves to be written on adamant. 


Their favorite ground was on the 
banks of the river, (now the Thames,) between 
New London and Norwich. <A small remnant of 
the Mohegans still exist, and they are sacredly 
protected in the possession and enjoyment of their 
favorite domain on the banks of the ‘Thames. 
The government of this tribe had become hercdi- 
tary in the family of the celebrated Chief Uncas. 
During the time of my father’s mercantile pros- 
perity, he had employed several Indians of this 
tribe in hunting animals, whose skins were valu- 
able for their fur. Among these was one named 
Zachary, of the royal race, an excellent hunter as 
ever lived. When he had somewhat passed the 
age of fifty, several members of the royal family, 
who stood between Zachary and the throne of the 
tribe, died, and he found himself with only one left 
between him and the empire. In this moment 
his better genius resumed its sway, and he reflect. 
ed seriously. ‘* How cau sucha drunken wretch, 
as [am aspire to be the chief of this honorable 
race? Can I succeed to the great Uncas? I will 
drink no more.” 

I had heard his story, and did not entirely be. | 
lieve it; young as I was, I had already partaken | 


lof the prevailing contempt for Indians. In the 


road between Mohegan and Hartford, and the 


| 
| honorable mechanic. 


beginning of May, the annual election of the 
‘principal officers of the (then) colony was held at 
Hartford, the capitol. 

My father attended officially, and it was custo- | 
‘mary for the Chicf of the Mohegans also to attend. 


Zachary had suececded to the rule of his tribe. 
My father’s house was situated midway on the 





old chief was in the habit of coming a few days 
before the election, and dining with his brother | 
governor. One day the mischievous thought 
struck me, to try the sincerity of the old man’s 
temperance. ‘The family were seated at dinner, 
and there was excellent home brewed beer on the | 
table. I addressed the old chief—** Zachary, 
this beer is excellent ; will you taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife and fork— 





leaned forward with stern intensity of expression ; \ 


his black eye sparkling with indignation was fixed | 
on me, 


** John,” said he, ** you do not know | 
what you are duing. You are serving the devil, | 
boy! Ttell youthatTamanIndian! I tell you | 
that Iam, and if I should but taste your beer, I 
could not stop until I got to rum, and became 
again the drunken, contemptible wretch, your fa- 


ther remembers me to have been. 


John, while 
you live, never tempt any man to break a good 


resolution.” Socrates never uttered a more} 


Demosthenes could not have 


1, 


valuable precept. 


given it in more solemn tones of eloquence. 


! 
was thunderstruck. My parents were deeply | 


affected; they looked at each other, at me and at 
the vencrable old Indian, with deep feelings of , 
awe and respect. They afterwards frequently 
reminded me of the scene, and charged ine never 
to forget it.—Zachary lived to pass the age of | 
He lies 
buried in the royal burial place of his tribe, near! 
the beautiful falls of the Yantic, the western | 
branch of the Thames, in Norwich, on land now | 


visited the grave of the old chicf lately, and | 


eighiy, and sacredly kept his resolution. 


owned hy my friend, Calvin Goddard, Esq. 


repeated to myself his inestimable lesson.—Col. 
Trumbull’s Autobiography. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Tuenre is not a more foolish notion afloat in the 


world, than the one that it is the occupation that 
gives character to man. One occupation, as the 
means of ** getting a living,” as the phrase goes, is 
precisely as highand creditable as another, pro. 
vided that it be honorable, and in accordance with 
the laws of God and man. The man who holds 
the plough, hammers his iron, or drives his peg to 
support his family with the necessaries and com. 
forts of life, is not a whit below the one who 
measures tape behind the counter, mystifies the 
law at the bar, or presides at the councils of the 
‘nation. ‘There isa vulgar and pernicious feeling 
abroad in the community on this subject.— 
Fathers must educate their sons for one of what is 
* the 


must marry alawyer, a doctor, a clergyman, ora 


called learned  professions.’’—Daughiters 
merehant. Horror! the good lady would as 
think of 


Winnebago, as to a homely, industrious, and 


soon marrying her daughter to a 


disgraced, dishonored. 


the No! No! 
The business of a carpenter, a blacksmith, or a 


hame 


i 


, > ’ | 
Whi, the family would be 


farmer, is not so respectable as that of shaving 
‘notes, drawing stolidity from the desk, peddling 
/rotten wood or pills, or selling snuff and tobacco. 
| And yet, the duties of all the learned professions, 
(as well as those of merchants, are performed for 
the same reason that a shoemaker waxes his 
thread, and the farmer plants his potatoes, viz: 
‘to obtainaliving. Still a set of miserable, upstart 


le . 
fools, who are almost universally low bred peo- 


ble themselves, people who have begun life in the 
|, ditch, endeavor to establish in society artificial 


distinctions which they hope will elevate them 
above the common mass from which they were 
jtaken, and give to them an importance which 
innate worth and honesty could not command. 
Labor is labor. Honest labor is honest labor. 
the same 
whether performed by the king or the beggar, and 
It 
are 
same vocations, and 


Hionesty and honorable labor are 
it is just as honorable in the one as the other. 
is true, that all men by habit and by taste 
not fitted to the 


there are natural divisions, not distinetions, as 


pursue 


ithe word is commonly used, created by harmony 
and taste. "This isas it should be, and fits us for 
a discharge of all the peculiar duties that devolve 
But to say be. 


cause aman performs any given duty, however 


|upon us as members of society. 


humble, though necessary, degrades him orrenders 
| ; 


jhim less meritorious than his neighbor, who per- 
forms another duty, yet not more faithfully, is to 
say we still adhere to the monarehial principles 
of the old world. 

Let the father educate his son to some honor- 
able calling, and if he has predilections for any 
particular business, as is often the case, let him 
follow it, if it be possible—it is the man that en- 
nobles the business, not the business that ennobles 
the man; and not spend a thought upon the dis- 
tinctions in occupations, honorable and honest, 
Chil- 


honorable, honest 


that fools have attempted to build up. 
dren should be taught to be 
and upright, to set a proper value upon the riches 
of a world which is only at best but a bubble, 
blown into existence to-day to burst to-morrow, 
and to understand that the only true and real 
distinetions in society are those of virtue and 
view; and that the only true and enduring riches 


are itelleet duly caltivated, affections schooled, 
and a heart that knows no guile.—Age. 


i] A COLD WATER GALLANT. 


Jor SvKes, adry chap who is writing letters to 
the New-York Commercial, from the southern 
counties of the State, immortalizes a wag by the 
name of Manrow, a contractor on the New-York 
and Erie rail-road, who owns a wagon, the fore 
wheels of which are as large as the hind wheels. 
One of his horses he calls Fanny—the other, 
Eissler, and he swears that “ Fanny Elssler, 
isa whole team.” One day he stopped to dine 
and feed his horses. A pretty damsel waited at 
the table, and came to fill his tumbler whenever 
he rang the bell to call her from an adjoining 
room. He was smitten with her beauty, and 


drank his glass dry as quickly as possible, that 


i might have the pleasure of secing her fill it 
avain. Tlis desire to see her, however, exceeded 


his capacity to hold all the water she poured out, 
and, seeing a jar of pickles standing in the room, 


instead of drinking the water, he pourc d it into 
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the jar, repeating his calls for the damsel to fill! 
his tumbler till he had filled the jar to overflow. | 


** Yes, father.” 
“Well, that’s pretty well I think, for a boy 


| he intended to do with his daughters, he replied : 
“I intend to apprentice them to their mother, 


ing. His reputation for drinking water, of course, like you to ride on the Rail Road. I wonder that they may become like her—good wives, 


soon spreadover the neighborhood; and thesecret i 
was not found out until the good landlady discov- i 
ered that the liquid in her jar had been diluted, || 
and her pickled cucumbers thereby destroyed. 





WALTER SCOTT'S ADVICE 'TO HIS SON. 
“*T cannor too much impress upon your mind, || 
that labor is the condition which God has imposed | 
on us in every station in life. ‘There is nothing, 
worth having, that can be had without it, from) 
the bread which the peasant wins with the sweat of | 
his brow to the sports by which the rich man must 
getridof hisennui. The only difference betwixt || 
them is, that a poor man labors to get a dinner to!) 


his appetite, the rich man to get an appetite to his 


: . . . > | 
dinner. As for knowledge, it can no more be) power, they complain of an unequal and cruel | 


planted in the human mind, without labor, than a) 
field of wheat can be produced without the previ- || 


ous use of the plough. ‘There is, indeed, this), 


what motive took you to Boston ?”’ 


** Why, a Loco-motive, to be sure, that’s the 


way folks are generally taken on Rail Roads.”— | 





WANT OF PERSEVERANCE, 


No misfortune is more common in human na- 


ture than this, that when prosperous they forget | 
what occasioned their prosperity: they relax the | 


exertion which secured them success, and their 
falliscertain. Many who have prospered by per- 
severing in a certain course of conduct, grow tired 
of their labor, and imagine that they should do 
just as well without labor as with; and when 
they fail to persevere, and fall into adversity’s 


providence. 
Allsuch persons would do well to bear in mind 
that all things which we enjoy, are marked ata 


| mothers, heads of families, and useful members 
of society.” 





|| Tam so tired,” said the big wheel to the lit- 
| tleone. ‘ Who spoke ?” said the little wheel to 
\ thecart. ‘* Not me—l always hold my tongue,” 
| said the cart, turning round the corncr. 





| YSaAPUL RAHCLPWS. 








| Cranperry Tart.—Take cranberries, pick and wash 
| them in several waters, put them into a dish, with the 
| juice of half a lemon, a quarcer of a pound of moist or 
pounded loaf sugar, low quart of cranberries. Cover it 
(with puff or tart paste and bake it three quarters of an 
hour; if tart paste is used, draw itfrom the oven five win 
utes before itis done, and ice it, return it lo the oven, and 
send itto table cold. 
Tanrs, Preserveo Freit.— Rub over with alittle but 
ter au oval dish, or tin shape, line it with paste, and fil it 
| with any sort of preserved fruit. Roil outa bit of paste 
!' thin, and, with a paste cutter, cut it into narrow strips; 
brush with water the rim ot the shape, and lay the bars of 
paste across and across, wud then put round a border of 
| paste, and mark it with the paste cutter. 


great difference, that chance or circumstances | settled price, and he who would secure the good)! RickeTsixCa:tokeN.—One ounce of rhubarb, powdered 


may so cause it, that another shall reap what the 
farmer sows; but no man can be deprived, 


of earth, must pay the price if he would have 


in one ounce of ebs Veneris, pulin ove quart of wine or 
brandy. If the child is a year old ittmay take a table 


the purchase : and let them also remember that. spuontul at atime, if older take more, to balfa gill for au 


| adult. [tany partot the body is affected with the disor- 


cither by accident or misfortune, of the fruits having prospered by a diligent attention to busi-! der, bathe that part with brandy and drink turkey root, 


of his own studies; and the liberal and extended 

acquisitions of knowledge which he makes, are ail 

for his own use. Labor, my dear boy, therefore, | 
and improve the time. In youth our steps are! 
light, and our minds are ductile, and knowledge is 
easily laid up. But if we neglect our Spring, | 
our Summer will be useless and contemptible, our 
harvest will be chaff, and the Winter of old age 

unrespected and desolate.” 

Again: * Read, my dear Charles, read, and 
read that which is useful. Man differs from birds 
and beasts, only because he has the means of avail. 
ing himself of the knowledge acquired by his 
predecessors. ‘The swallow builds the same nest 
which its father and mother built; and the 
Sparrow does not imiprove by the experience ol 
its parents. ‘The son of the learned pig, if it had 
one, would be a mere brute only tit to make bacon 
of. It is notsso with the human race. Our an- | 
cesturs lodged in caves and wigwams—whiere we 
construct palaces for the rich, and comfortable 
dwellings for the poor; and why is this, but 
because our cye is enabled to look back upon the 
past, to improve upon our ancestors’ lnprove. 


ments and to avoid their errors ? 


This can only 
be done by studying history, and comparing it 


with passing events.” 


LOCOMOTIVE vs. OLD DOBBIN. 
Aman in New Hampshire, about fifty miles 
from Boston, began talking to his son for not corm. | 
ing in to dinner sooner, as the table had been 
waiting for him nearly an hour, and wished to | 


know where he had been so long, to which the 


=? 
youth replied, * ve been to Boston, father.” 
* Been to Boston ? 


It takes two days to go to Boston and back again ; 


Why, the boy is crazy !— 


and so don’t tell your poor uld father such whiap. 
pers, for they're no go.” 

* But, father, you must consider that Old 
Dobbin can’t take you along quite as fast asthey | 


go on Rail Roads.” 


, ; | 
ness, they must continue to persevere in the 


same course if they would continue to prosper. 





A Kxorty Cast.—Not many years ago, a man_ 


appeared in court, whether as plaintiff, defendant, 
or witness, tradition does not inform us. Be this 
as it may, the following dialogue ensued: Court— 
“ What is your name, sir?” “ My name is 
Knott Martin, yourhonor.” “* Well, what is it?” 
* It is Knott Martin.” ‘ Not Martin, again! 
We do not ask you what your name is not, but 
what it is. No contempt of court, sir.’ “ If 
your honor will give me leave, I will spell my 
name.” Well, spell it.’  ** K-n-o.tt, Knott, 
M.a-r, Mar, t-i-n, tin—Knott Martin.” “O, well, 
Mr. Martin, we see through it now; but it is one 
of the most Anotty cases we have had before us 
for some time.” 

Ten ro One.—Striet attention to office hours is 
a duty incumbent upon every public officer. 
We heard of a case of aun American consul, ina 
foreign country, Who was not remarkable for his 
attention to duty. <A gentleman, calling one 
day, found his office shut, and a label sticking 
upou the door, with these words: “ In from ten 


to one.” 


Having called again several times 
within those hours, without finding him, he 
wrote at the bottom of the label—** Ten to one 


” 


he’s not in. 


Tuc Worp * Fasv."—This is as great a con. 
tradiction as we have in the language. The. 
river is fast, because the ice is immoveable; and 
then the ice disappears fast for the coutrary rea- 
son—it is luose. A clock is called fast when it 
gocs quicker than time; but a man is told to 
stand fast, when he is desired to remain station. 


jary. People fast when they have nothing to eat, 


and eat fast when opportunity offers. 


(Goop.—It was a judicious resolution of a 


steeped in wine, 3 or 4 tines a day. 

Sore Eves.— White vitriol one tea spoonful, sugar of 
| lead one tea spoonful gunpowder two tea spoonstul, to 
| one quart of tair water, mixed and shook well together, 
| six or eight times. Wash the eyes three times a day—an 
itallible cure, 

Inaeiuiry vo Steep.—Take a grain or two of camphorat 
bed- time; Unisis asurer and sater remedy than laudanum 

Heap Acue.— Baihe the torehead und temples with a 
mixture of bartshorn aud strong Vinegar, equal parts, and 
snutfa litte ef it up the nose.— KF" Sick headache must 
be cured by an emetic, as it proceeds from a foul stomach. 

To Kitt Liee.—Kub into the head Spanish snuff, or 
White, or red precipitate powder. 

A Sore Tunoar.—Take twenty drope of spirits of tur- 
pentine on lout sugar every night. GH Cured, or the reme- 
dies advised for a quinsey; black currant jelly hastens 
the cure. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage pard. 

P.W.J. Ghent, N. ¥. 31,00; V.'T. Brandon, Vt. $2.00 ; 
H. Hl. Witkesbarre, Pa. $5.00: Po M. Derby, Vt. 85,00; 
J.G. Lebanon, No U. 81,00, W.S.K. Griffin's Mills, N.Y. 
21.00: P. BE. Corimh, Vt. 81,00; G. G. Pomervitie, N.Y. 
S100. J. ©. W. Hlalitax, Vt. $1.00; HE Li. Potter, N.Y. 
£100. TO W.S. Le Roy, N.Y. 810,00, H. M.D. Valatie, 
N. Y. 810.00; P.M. Washington, N. Y. 83,00; bP. W 
Farmington Falls, Me. @1.40; G. HOS. New Baltimore, 
N.Y. SL.00: HM. P. Vatatie, N.Y. 810,00, J. b. Cicero, 
N.Y. S100; N.P. O. Mayville, N.Y. 81,00; A. FF. Went 
Grandvilye, Ms. 31,60 M COP. Cazenovia, N.Y. 81,00; 
P.M. Windham, Me. ®2,00: P.M. Fails Village, Ct. $1,00 ; 
A. J. Hillsdale, N.Y. 81,00; 8. C. Shoreham, Vt. $1,00; 
S.C. Aurora, N. Y. 81,00. 


MWlarried, 

At Mellenville, onthe l6th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Col George Decker, of Ghent, to Miss Martha ¥ orker, of 
Taghkanic 

At Chatham, on Wednesday, the 22d ult. by the Rey, 
W. oD. Stead, Mr. Elisha Cady, son ot Capt. kbenezer J 
Cady, to Miss Adetia &. Knight, daughter of Mr. John 
Koight. all of the above place 

ln Whitingham, Vt. August 31st, by Rev. Hosea F. Bal 
lou, Mr. John ©. Wileox of Halifax, Vt. to Miss Susan M 
Allen, of the former place. 

Dic, 

In this city, on the Lith ult. Anna Frances, daughter of 
John and Anna Westfield, aged 3 years, 7 montis and 22 
days 

At Greenport, on the 24th ult Mr. Benjamin Vail, in his 
O7th vear. 

At Claverack, of Scarlet Fever, on the leth ult. Anna 
Moore, daughter of Augustus Fieming, Esq. aged 2 years 
and & mentions 

At Amberst, Mass. on the Oth ult. Mr. James Cooke, 
aged OO years. 

At Fort King, Seminole Agency, East Florida, Nov. 
13th, Susan Hamilton, infant daughter ot Lieut. J. McKin- 
stry, U.S. Army 

At Burlington, Bradtord Co. Penn. on the 4th ult. Gen 
Samuel MeKean, late a Senator of the United States, trom 


**On Rail Roads! You hayn't been riding on) father, as well as a most pleasing compliment to) the State of Penusylvania 


vee 


Rail Roads, have ye 


his wite, when, on being asked by a friend what 


4t New-York, on the 15th ult. Virginia, daughter of 
Jucob A. and Jane A. Howard, aged 10 montlis. 


dO smart he a 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE PASSING YEAR. 
O ye wild winds rush in your hidden might, 
With all the rich spoils ye have torn from earth— 
Bind on your dark brows a chaplet of light, 
From beauty ye bear of such heavenly birth. 


The rude storms of summer waked them to life— 
They looked with when it 


hushed— 


new beauty was 
But autumn was stern, too cold in its strife 


For delicate things with light being flushed. 


The garden looks sad where so lately ve bloomed, 
The wreck left behind but inakes it 
Beauty when faded in darkness entombed, 


ek the f 


] pe 
more 1one; 


Can never m rm that once was its own. 


The spirit that looked from the blushing rose, 
And waked such a soft-breathing perfume there, 
Now sighs a wild mourner o'er its re pose, 
As borne with its music on wines of air. 
Yet the sun looks down with its kindling gleams, 
As when nature siniled in beauty around— 
But coldness returns his onee cherished beams, 
And his bright brow with darkness is crowned. 
Yes, all this bright beauty has faded from earth, 
To bloom in aclime more genial and pure; 
Till soft breathing spring returns to new birth, 
With early caught hues, her lost ones to lure. 


This change breathes a blight o’er the kindling 
thought, 
] 


Tiat waked with the flower in its earliest bloon 


Bright visions went forth, with new beauty fraught 


When nature caine forth from winter's cold tomb. 


Spring bears on its wings the soft scented flower, 
That looks forth each 


bright; 


morn with beauty more 
dutits breezes awake with loftier power, 


wT . 1 ' , 1 , } 7 
The heart bound beneath some dark chilling blight 


But chances steal on o'¢ 
With a bricthtness to win a 
Fach cale bri 


of some We 


rall things that bloom, 
they’ dlw 
rs ablightthat stainp the defhi doo 


hold dear, 


re wafte 


Foie | 


? } 
neath thi 


- 
1 ew un 
Ballston, N. Y. Dee, 1841 Leia 
Vor the Rural Repository 

10 THE OLD YEAR. 
Fanewet old vear. ol! thou beet} n 10 P 
Oue of much ot f.andy ey 
Thou hast o'er me and mine a s} ow . 
J do not grieve that thou ar 
O} th hast iawa 
But sti!l thy t left, old yea 
I YY } reo ] thy ¢ ; 
OV! ‘) i ] rt for ret 
\) maiti ) et z 
1 ] ek 1 rotl the ‘ e, 
Wil , ' . 


bright beaming ¢ eC. 


storms, 


It cannot be, 
True to the dear, the loved ones still, 
And oh fond memory around them flings 
A charm, I cannot break at will. J. 
Hudson, January 1, 1842. 


my foolish heart stili clings 


For the Rural Repository. 

ON A PATCHWORK BED-COVER. 
Rose of the night, thy sheltering form, 
Thy snug embrace so soft and wari, 
Ou aching limbs has comfort shed 
And svothed to rest the weary head. 
What varied fragments bought and sold 
Are stiched in every ample fold 
That now around me seems to float 


Like Joseph’s many colored coat. 


That chintz, sorich, and dark, and wide, 
Was once my good 
Enfolding oft 
In easy chair in corner warm; 

The knitting filled her busy hand, 
Her ey band ; 
Who eazed, 1 well 

With wonder on her furrowed brow, 
Or found the long lost ne 


great-grandaine’s pride, 


her awed form 


e was with the youthful 


remember how, 


lle there 
; With which she stirred her thin gray hair. 
] 


Hler mild eye shed a friendly ray, 


passed away. 


Butall its light has 

That web so frail and vet go 
Of hues 
QO; ce 


And formed her morning neelzee; 


bright, 
’ 

80 delicate and light, 
tdame of high degree 


When o’er those curls so soft and brown 
(. ray, ask not if the y were her « Wh, ) 
Hei 

A cap of jet-black Brussels lace 

And a low voice like music’ I] 
Gave 


fingers bound in careless grace 


orders in the servant's hall, 


That p 


uid of dark yet shifting hue, 


With a faint tinge of hea ly blue, 
Foo well the chequered life portrays 


Ot het Who shared amy 


» 
Who, though amid the varied past 

he } ’ 
In brightes enes her lot was cast, 
n 
svoW ful retued, in thoughtfu ood 
Diroo fondly o’er her infant brood, 
Ay { WwW ‘ { lay 
) ! 
Pa } eur 

, , , 

| t ou ! tent 
The tre f her youthful hai 
We oft have le ad the th thr ined 
Sern ‘ Cless st ‘ nl ! ° 
"1 , 
Phen In itnota ad to 
- , 
Rliyines froma patel \ kk ¢ terpane 


Pill you reject each glowing ver 
Ou meaner 


Wendell, 


themes 
beriie \ 


For the Rural Repository 


THE CONSTELLATIONS, 


BY 7 ( \ PRUEN, 
Wuken ‘ in is veile n the robe of nieht 
And n ti rot i i t 
1 | t f 
The br t ! I 


Vass. 1S 41. Pr. & C, 


There Nortua, the Owl, and Corvus sat 
With their talons grasping the Hydra’s tail; 
And near the Dolphin, gently trots 

Sly Vulpacula, the little post; 

While the speedy Archer and Mountain Goat 


Tn the astral regions of beauty float. 


There Cy 


Move throuch those revions of glowing heht— 


‘ents and Grus with lofty fleht 


There Pegasus spreads his glittering wings, 
And the bird of Paradise sweetly sings, 


While swiltly o'er celes 


il seus 
Glide “Argo Navis” and Hf 


1 
rcullcs. 


There Cephe usclothed in elittering wear 

His sceptre holds to Cassiopia, 

There Perseus moves with hasty tread 

And holds in his hand * Mec 
> 


And these with the Beai 
In their co: 


sa’s head; 





round th 


irses northern pole. 
i 
I love to waze on the stars at: hit, 
It gives me thrill of re cle ts 


For I then ean 
Of God, in the calm still ever 
And my thon 
To Him, the 


fonutain of truth and Vee 


Sherburne, N.Y. Dee. 184i. 
For the Rural Repository. 
I would not live always.— Jeb ca. 1b 
On I would not aly 
I L\ ‘ 


Fhe m Colleae, Nor. 16, 1341 TREVARI 
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Pictoria 

Just Published and for sale atthe Pub ‘ 

this Othe the Third Volun { work, cont 

ing 200 Pictorial HWlustrations of the Holy Bible and Views 
in the Holy Land WM. B.S PODDARD 
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rot the above ain 
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Chies 


Niusing Mise vy Uden us ane i Vinecdotes 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e &e It will be published 
every other Saturday mothe Qu I tin, Cutler lie 

“ th tathinee i ! col itl venty ‘ 
nhumbers of eight | each itithe page and index 
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Copies mailed t ' velalre r Twenty DD ars, sent 
Ws ti One renatioies ce ot pos 
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